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tioii of McLeod was all that was needed to cause
immediate war. In addition to these complica-
tions was the question of the right of search for
the impressment of British seamen and for the
suppression of the slave-trade. Our government
was, of course, greatly hampered in action by the
rights of Maine and Massachusetts on the north-
eastern boundary, and by the fact that McLeod
was within the jurisdiction and in the power of
the New York courts, and wholly out of reach of
those of the United States. The character of the
national representatives on both sides in London
tended, moreover, to aggravate the growing irrita-
tion between the two countries. Lord Palmerston
was sharp and domineering, and Mr. Stevenson,
our minister, was by no means mild or concilia-
tory. Between them they did what they could to
render accommodation impossible.

To evolve a satisfactory and permanent peace
from these conditions was the task which con-
fronted Mr. Webster, and he was hardly in office
before he received a demand from Mr. Fox for the
release of McLeod, in which full avowal was made
that the burning of the Caroline was a public
act. Mr. Webster determined that the proper
method of settling the boundary question, when
that subject should be reached, was to agree upon
a conventional and arbitrary line, and that in the
mean time the only way to dispose of McLeod was
to get him out of prison, separate him, diplomat!-